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III. An Account of Morne Garou, a Mountain in the If and of 
St. Vincent, with a Defcription of the Volcano, on its Summit. 
In a Letter from Mr. James Anderfon, Surgeon , to Mr. 
Forty th, His Majeff s Gardener at Kenfington; communi¬ 
cated by the Right Honourable Sir George Yonge, Bart* 
F.R.S,: 


Read November 18, 1784. 

T H E many ridges of mountains which interfe£t this ifland 
in all directions, and rile in gradations, one above the 
other, to a very great height, with the rivers tumbling from 
their fides over very high precipices, render it exceeding difficult 
to explore its interior parts. 

The mo A remarkable of thefe mountains is one that termi¬ 
nates the N.W. end of the ifland, and the higheA in it, and 
has always been mentioned to have had volcanic eruptions from 
it. The traditions of the oldeA inhabitants in the ifland, and 
the ravins at its bottom, feem to me to vindicate the aflertion 
As I was determined, during my Aay in the ifland, to fee as 
much of it as I could; and as I knew, from the altitude of 
this mountain, there was a probability of meeting with plants 
on it 1 could find in no other part of the ifland ; I ffiould 
have attempted going up if I had heard nothing of a volcano 
being on it,. But viewing the mountain at a diAanee, the 
AruCture of it was different from any in the ifland, or any 1 had 
leen in the WeA Indies, 1 could perceive it divided into many 
g different 
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different ridges, feparated by very deep chafms, and its fum- 
mit appeared quite deftitute of any vegetable production. On 
examining feveral ravins, that run from the bottom a great way 
up the mountain, I perceived they were quite deftitute of water, 
and found pieces of pumice-ftone, charcoal, feveral earths and 
minerals, that plainly indicated there mu ft be fome very lingu¬ 
lar place or other on fome part of the mountain. I alfo recol¬ 
lected a ftory told by fome very old men in the illand, that 
they had heard the captain of a fhip fay, that between this 
ifland and St. Lucia he faw, towards night, flames and fmoke 
Ifl'uing from the top of this mountain, and next morning his 
decks were covered with afhes and fmall ftones. This, you 
may readily imagine, was excitement enough to examine it, if I 
poffibly could ; but 1 was much difeouraged upon being told, 
it was impoffible to gain the fum mi t of it; nor could I get 
either white men, Carribbee, or Negro, that would undertake 
’to conduCt me up for any reward'! could offer; nor could I get 
any information relative to it. But as difficulty to attain in- 
hances the value of the objcCt, fo the more I was told of the 
impoffibility of going Up, the more was I determined to 
attempt it. 

After I had examined the feafis of it, as far as I could for the 
fea and other mountains, to find the mofl probable place to 
commence my journey, I obferved an opening of feveral large 
and dry ravins, that feemingly ran a great way up ; but I was 
not fure if they were not interfered by fome rocks or preci¬ 
pices I could not get over. I came to Mr. Malounf.’s, about 
a mile diftant from the mountain, but the nigheft houfe to it 
I could flay at all night, fiere 1 met with a friendly recep¬ 
tion and great hofpitality. After communicating my -inten¬ 
sions to him, he told me, he would give me every affiftance 
V©l, LXXV. © he 
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he could, by fending fome t rufty negroes with me, and wifhed 
he was able to-go with me himfelf. This was a kind offer to 
tne, in my then fituation, as negroes were what I only wanted, 
having only one boy belonging to Dr. Young with me. I 
knew, if I had great difficulties in the woods, he and I both 
ffiould be inadequate to the talk, as in a fhort time we ffiould be 
fo wearied as to be unable to proceed: from what I had feen of 
the mountain, I knew I mull be under the neceffity of carrying 
water with me; and from the great diftance to the top, and 
obftrudtions we might naturally expert, I fhould at leafl 
require two days to accomplish it. 

By examining the fide of the mountain towards me with a 
good glafs, I imagined I faw two ridges I might get up. I per¬ 
ceived they were covered great part of the way with thick* 
wood; yet I hoped, with a little cutting, I fhould be able to 
fcramble through them. I appointed next morning to begin 
my route by one of thefe ridges. 

February 26, 1784, I left Mr. Maloune’s about fun-rife, 
with two flout negroes and Dr. Young’s boy ; each of us hav¬ 
ing a good cutlafs, as well to clear our way through the woods, 
as to defend us in cafe we fhould be attacked by Caribbees or 
run-away negroes. We arrived at the bottom of the mountain 
a little before feven in the morning, To get to either of the 
ridges, we found we had a rock to climb above forty feet 
high: it was with great difficulty we fcrambied up, affift- 
ing one another in the belt manner we could; here we found it 
neceffary to contract our baggage. After getting up this rock, 

I found myfelf in the bottom of a narrow and deep ravin. 
Having afcended this ravin a little way, I faw fome cleared 
ground On its fides, with tobacco growing. This I conjec¬ 
tured was the habitation of fome Caribbees ; but I was much 

furprifed 
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furprifed when one of the negroes I had with me told me, it 
Was the habitation of a Mr. Gasco, a Frenchman. What 
could induce a flout healthy man in the prime, of life, and a 
good meehanick, with feveral negroes, to take up his refidence 
among rocks and precipices, excluded from the whole world,* 
is a my fiery to me. Befides, by every torrent of rain that 
happens, he may expedt himfelf and all his habitation to be 
wafhed over the rocks into the ocean. Notwithflanding his 
lingular fituation, I found him an intelligent man, and I expe¬ 
rienced every hofpitality his poor cottage could afford. 

The difficulty of going through woods in the Well Indies, 
where there are no roads or paths, is far beyond any thing an 
European can conceive. Befides tall trees and thick under¬ 
wood, there are hundreds of different climbing plants twilled 
together like ropes, and running-in all diredlions to a great ex¬ 
tent, and even to the tops of the highefl trees; by puthing on 
they cannot be broke, and many of them with difficulty cut; 
befides a fpecies of grafs, the Schoenus Lithofpermos , with fer- 
rated leaves, that cuts and tears the hands and face terribly. 
With fuch obflrudlions as thefe it was above two hours before 
we got on the ridge, where I was in hopes our paffage would 
have been eafier; but I foon found my miflake, for I was fur-, 
rounded with a thick forefl, much more difficult to get through 
than before, on account of the large piles of trees broken down 
by the hurricanes, topafs which in many parts we were obliged 
to creep on our hands and feet to get below them, and in other 
places.to climb a great height above the furface of the ground, 
to get over large trunks lying on one another, and thefe being 
frequently rotten, occafioned us to tumble headlong down to a 
great depth, among rotten wood and grafs, fo that it was with 
great difficulty! and the negroes could extricate our felves. By 

D 2 con- 
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conftaiitly-cutting to- clear our way,, I,. as well as my compa¬ 
nions, grew- much Fatigued; and they wifhed much to return 
hack.. About four in the afternoon 1 could not prevail upon 
them, to proceed farther; if they did, they could not return, 
before dark, and they would not deep all night in the woods; 
hut laid, if I flayed they would return to rhe next morning. I 
few if was impoflible to .gain the l'ummit of the mountain with 
the hoy only by that route: I like wife few. the woods 
growing more difficult, my water alfo totally expended t 
from thefe confederations ^intended to go down to the French¬ 
man^, and remain there all night,, and try another route with 
my boy next morning, hoping I might be. fortunate enough to 
find an eafier paffege.. I. arrived at. Mr. Gasco’s a little after 
fun-let, being much fatigued and thirfly, and never expe¬ 
rienced more hofpitality and kindh^ than from this man in 
his miferable cotfor We ought not to judge of. the value of the 
.things received, but of the difpofition of the heart with which 
they are given. He parted with hishammoek to me, and flept on 
a boafjfcl himfelf. This I. at firfl refufed ; but he infilled on it, 
telling trie, from my hardships of the day. I was much more 
tired than he. 1 took the harnmockybut f found it was impoflible 
to clofe tny eyes during the lii^ht With cold. His hut was 
btiik of rofeaux or large reeds, between.each of which a dog 
might creep through, and the top was covered with dry grafs. 

It is fituated in the bbttom of a deep gully,. Where the fun 
does"hot fhihe till nine in the morning; nor after four in the 
aftetiidon. It is Fbrrounded by thick Wood; and during the 
nigh t the whole of the mountain .is covered with thick clouds, 
frotn which it fre^ueritly rainsthis makes the night air ext 
ceeiiirigly cold. I got ready to renew my journey next mornr¬ 
ing, having onlyT)x. Torao’s boy with me,who continued 
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very faithful to me during this excurfion, being very a&tve and 
hardy: I do n5t knowif I could have gone through this fa¬ 
tigue had it not been for his affiftanee, I now determined to 
commence this day’s route up trhe ravin, as it feemed to widen 
fetid apparently rtm a confiderable way up in the direction I 
w’ilhed for ; and if I could get out of it upon the other ridge, 
it Would at lead: be two miles nearer than the Way 1 had at¬ 
tempted yefterday, and probably* after getting Out of it, I 
might find wood eafier of aceefs. In this ravin I s gdt up about 
a'mile and a half, without meeting With any confiderable ob- 
Srudtion. Encouraged by getting fo far, although the ravin..* 
was narrowing fafti with numbers of rocks and precipices to 
climb over,. With* vines and bulhes difficult, to get : through, I 
Was refolved to perfift rn this route, and determined by every 
poflible means to get to the object of my wifhes, Well knowing 

if I couldmot perform itthis way, Itmight abandon it entirely.. 

After climbing over a number of difficult paffesj the ravin ter¬ 
minated at the bottom of a very high precipice; , how far it 
was to the fummit Idid notknow, being covered toward the 
tbp with thick wood; but from the bottom upwards it 
was loofe faad as far as I * could fee, with ferns and tufts of 
grafs, which, as foon as I took hold of them, came out 
at the roots* The precipice being fo very {beep, with no trees 
Or bulhes on it to affilbme in getting up, I plainly faw the at— 
tempting-to-Climb it?Was at the rilk of my life : however, I ; 
Was refolved to try, it, atidhelling the boy to keep lame diftance 
behind s me, in cafe Iilhould tumble and drive him down along; 
With me, I began to afcend, holding the tufts of grafs as 
lightly as poflible, and digging holes with my cutlafs to put 
my feet“in ; but I often loft my hold, and frequently flipped^ 
down, a confiderable diftance : however, as it was nothing bu t; 
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loofe fand, I could eafily pulh my cutlafs into it to the handle, 
arid by grafping it could recover myfelf again. Had I not 
taken the refolution before 1 began to afcend to diveft myfelf of 
fear, I could riot poffibly have gone, for the terror of falling 
would have been the means of it every inftant. I got up to 
fome wild plantains, which d.faw continued all the way to 
the place where the bullies and trees began to grow. I here 
refted myfelf, and waited for the .boy’s getting to me, which 
he did much ealier than I, although he had the provifions and 
water, owing to the track I had made, and becaufe, being 
much lighter, he could better truft himfelf to the grafs and 
ferns. After fome labour we arrived at the top of the preci¬ 
pice. I found myfelf on a very narrow ridge, thickly covered 
with wood, and bounded by two ravins, the bottoms of which 
1 could not fee ; the defcent to them feerned to be nearly per¬ 
pendicular, yet all the way covered with thick wood. After re- 
frefhing ourfelves, we began our fatigue, the boy and I cutting, 
and carrying our water and provifions, alternately. When we 
had got fome way, I found I was on an exceeding narrow ridge, 
in many parts not fix feet broad; on each fide a tremendous 
gulf, into one or other of which I was often in danger of fal¬ 
ling, fo that with great caution I was obliged to lie down on 
my belly, to fee through the bufhes how the ridge tended. Here 
I began to fmell fnlphur, or rather a fmell like gunpowder. 
As I knew this fmell mu ft come from the top .of the mountain, 
being in the direction of the wind, I was in hopes we could 
not be far from it, as the fmell grew ftronger and ftronger as I 
afcended. I faw a riling before me, and thought if I was once 
on it, if the top of the mountain was near I could have a view 
©fit; but having got on; this rifingvl could only fee a high peak 
©a the N.W. end of the mountain, and by appearance 1 thought 
.6 myfelf 
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myfelf very little nearer than when I was at the bottom. The* 
woods now became very difficult to get through ; great quan¬ 
tities of fallen trees lying buried under-long grafs and being’ 
rotten, when I thought myfelf walking on the ground, I was- 
frequently buried a great depth' among therm Being now 
about noon, and iny turn to carry the baggage, and confe- 
quently my turn of reft, I was furprifed to hear a ruftling 
among the bufhes, and fomething like a human voice behind 
me. As we were now in a place where I had little reafon to 
fuppofe there had been a human foot before, and could not* 
imagine there could be habitations of• Caribbees or run-away 
negroes, fince from the barrennefs of the mountain they 
could 'not poflibly find any provifions to fubfift on, I told the boy 
to ftand ftill', and let us wait their coming up ; for if they were* 
Caribbees advancing with an intention to hurt us, there was no 
alternative but to defend ourfelves. You may imagine my fur- 
prife when I faw one of the negroes who had been with me the 
day before, with three others, which Mr. Maloune had lent 
to my afliftance, with plenty of provifions. After refrefh- 
ment, with this afliftance, I renewed my labours with freflr 
ipirits, and thought I was fure of reaching the top before 
night. Having proceeded a little, I had a fair view of the 
ravin on my left, which was of prodigious depth, and ran* 
from near the top of the mountain to the fea; its bottom 
feemed to be a rock of a colour nearly refembling lava, and* 
appeared as if there had been vaft torrents of fulphureous mat-- 
fer running in it fome time. I regretted much I knew not of 
this ravin before I commenced my excurflon, as by* pafling a ? 
head-land in a canoe, and getting into the ravin, I-might have* 
gained the fummit of the mountain, without experiencing the* 
dplays and difficulties I here encountered. It was now about 
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4 P.M. and I had no profpect of the mountain’s top; but from 
the afcent of the ravin below, I knew it was a great way off. I 
thought if I could get into the ravin before night, I could get 
eafily up next morning. After cutting a great way through 
wild plantains, the fun near fetting, I found myfelf almofl 
over the verge of a precipice; by catching hold pf fome fhrubs 
prevented myfelf from falling. We were now about half¬ 
way down:; but all the way below us, as far as we could fee, 
•was a perpendicular precipice of rock, feveral hundred feet 
high, to pafs which was impoffble. I had a view of fome part 
-of the top of the mountain, which I faw was yet far from me ; 
nor could I attempt any other way than the ridge I had left. 
Being ndw fun-fet, and the negroes very difcontefcted, becaufe 
they could not return that night, I found we muff take up out 
night’s refidence in the place where we were. It was a very 
•unfavourable one, there being nothing but plantains growing, 
which retaining the rain longin their leaves, and being frequently 
agitated by the wind, were conflantly dropping, and kept the 
ground always moift. Being almofl dark, we had time to make 
us no other habitation, than placing two or three flicks againfl 
an old flump of a tree, and flightly covering them with plantain 
leaves. After getting together feme little wood to make a fire 
to keep us comfortable, it began to blow and rain violently, 
which continued all night. We foon found pur building 
aibrdedms no fheker, and the wood would not burn, fo that 
we. could not get any fire-; and the ground on which we were 
iftuated would not allow the leafl exercife to keep us warm* 
From fuch a miferable night I experienced no mitigation for 
(the fatigues of the day. I wifhed for the riling fun, to renew 
tmy labours.; which I at Jail beheld with tinexjneflible. joy. 
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As Toon as we could fee, we returned to the ridge we left 
the night before, and began to work with alacrity, as we were 
almoft chilled with cold. I pulhed on as faft as poffible, and 
about ten o’clock found the woods began to grow thin. I 
could not fee the top of the mountain, but had a view of fe- 
veral ridges that joined it. From the wind falling, and the 
heat growing intenfe, I thought we muft then be under the 
cover of the fummit: I here found many new plants. About 
eleven A.M. I was overjoyed to have a full view of the fummit 
of the mountain, nearly a mile diftant from us, and that we 
were nearly out of the woody region. The top feemed to be 
compofed of fix or feven different ridges, very much broken in 
the fides, as if they had fuffered great convulfions of nature ; 
they were divided by amazing deep ravins, without any water 
in them. I obferved where the ridges meet the edge of a large 
excavation, as it feemed to be, on the higheft part. I imagined 
this might be the mouth of the crater, and directed my courfe 
to a high peak which overlooked if. I found here a moll 
beautiful tree which compofed the laft wood. After that I en¬ 
tered into a thick long grafs, intermixed with fern, which 
branched and ran in every direction. To break it was impof- 
fible, and with great difficulty I could cut it; fo that in clear¬ 
ing our way through this grafs, eight or ten feet high, there was 
equal difficulty as in the woods, and it feemed to Continue 
very near to the top of the mountain. Being now about noon, I 
and the negroes were fo fatigued as hardly to be able to ftand ; 
our third: very great, to allay which, as much as poffible, we 
chewed the leaves of the Begonia obliqua. Two of the negroes 
returned, and the others faid they would go no farther with 
me, as they muft perifh for want of water, and it would be 
impoffible to get to the bottom before night, and they muft hll 
Vol. LXXV. E die 
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die in the woods. The propriety of their reafoning was evi¬ 
dent to me ; yet I thought it hard, after the fatigues of three 
days and two nights, to be within half a mile of the top, 
and not be able to get up, and to know little more about it than I? 
did at the bottom. As the negroes had not the fame motive 
for going up as I, all my reafoning was to them ineffectual ; 1 
found I was obliged to return myfelf, as T could not perfift; 
alone. At half part twelve we began to defcend the fame way 
we came. As there was now a clear path all the way to 
the bottom, we got down to Mr. Gasco’s by fun-fet. After 
fitting feme time here, I was hardly able to rife again, I was fo 
tired; and my feet were fo fore I could hardly ftand on them, 
for, my fhoes being torn to pieces, I came down the whole way 
bare-footed. I continued my journey, however, to Mr. Ma- 
loune’s, where I arrived between fix and feven at night. 

March 4th, being the day I had fixed to finifh my excurfion, 
about four in the morning, I left the houfe of Mr. Fraser,. 
who out of curiofity agreed to accompany me, of which I was 
very glad, as he was a fenfible young man; and with the affift- 
ance of two negroes we purfued our journey. We found very 
little obftru&ion in our way up, until we got to the place where 
1 returned; and there, for about a quarter of a mile, we had 
confiderable difficulty to clear our way through grafs and ferns. 
After we came within a quarter of a mile from the top, we 
found ourfeives in another climate all at once, the air very cold, 
and the vegetable productions changed ; here was nothing but 
barrennefs over the whole fummit of the mountain. On the 
confines of the graffy region and the barren I found fome beau¬ 
tiful plants. Mofs grows here in fuch plenty, that I frequently 
funk up to my knees in it. This is the only place in the Weft 
Indies that produced any mofs that I have feen. About noon 
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%ve gained the top of the peak I had directed my courfe to be¬ 
fore ; when, in an inftant, we were furprifed with one of the 
grandeft and moft awful feenes I had ever beheid. I was ftruck 
with it amazingly, as I could not have conceived fuch a very 
large and fo Angularly formed an excavation. It is Atuated on 
the center of the mountain, and where the various ridges 
unite. Its diameter is fomething more than a mile, and its cir¬ 
cumference to appearance a perfect circle. Its depth from the 
furrounding margin is above a quarter of a mile, and it nar¬ 
rows a little, but very regularly, to the bottom. Its fides are 
very fmooth, and for the moft part covered with Ihort mofs, 
except towards the fouth, where there are a number of fmall 
holes and rents. This is the only place where it is poftible to 
go down to the bottom: it is exceedingly dangerous, owing to 
the numberlefs fmall chafms. On the weft fide is a fe&ion of 
red rock like granite, cut very fmboth, and of the fame decli¬ 
vity with the other parts. All the reft of the furrounding Aides 
feems to be compofed of fand, that looks to have undergone 
the action of intenfe Are. It has a cruft quite fmooth, of 
about an inch thick, and hard almoft as rock ; after breaking 
through which, you And nothing but loofe fand. In the center 
of the bottom is a burning mountain of about a mile in cir¬ 
cumference, of a conic form, but quite level. On the fum- 
mit, out of the center of the top, arifes another mount, eight 
or ten feet high, a perfect cone; from its apex iffues a column 
of fmoke. It is compofed of large maffes of red granite-like 
rock of various Azes and fhapes, which appear to have been 
fplit into their prefent magnitudes by fome terrible convulAon 
of nature, and are piled up very regular. From moft parts of 
the mountain iffue great quantities of fmoke, efpecially on the 
aiorth Ade, which appears to be burning from top to bottom, 

E 2 and 
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and the heat is fo intenfe, that it is impoffible to go upon it. 
Going round! the bate is very dangerous, as large mafles of rock 
are conftantly fplitting with, the heat, and tumbling to the bot¬ 
tom. At the bottom, on the north fide, is a very large rock 
fplit in two ; each of thefe halves, which are feparated to a 
confiderable diftance from each other, is rent in all directions, and 
from the crevices ifiTue efflorefcences of a glofly appearance,which 
tafte like vitriol, and allb beautiful cryfrallizat-ions of fulphur.. 
On all parts of the mountain are great quantities of fulphur in all 
hates; alfo alum, vitriol, and other minerals. From the external 
appearance of this mountain, I imagine it has only begun to- 
burn lately, as on feveral parts of it I faw fmall fhrubs and' 
grafs, which looked as if they had been lately fcorclied and 
burnt. There are feveral holes on the fouth, from which ifiues- 
fmoke, feemingly broken out lately, as the bufhes round are but 
lately burnt. On two oppofite fides of the burning mountain, 
eaft and weft, reaching from its bafe to that of the fide of the 
crater, are two lakes of water, about a Hone’s throw in breadth ; 
they appear to be deep in the middle; their bottom to be co¬ 
vered with a clay-like fubftance. The water feems pleafant to 
the tafte, and is of a chalybeate nature. 1 luppofe thefe lakes 
receive great increafe* if they are not entirely fupported, by the 
rain that tumbles down the fide of the crater. I obferved on 
the north fide of the bottom traces of beds of rivers, that to 
appearance run great quantities of water at times to both thefe 
lakes. By the ftones at their-edges, I could perceive that either 
abfbrption or evaporation, or perhaps both, go on fait. The 
greater part of the bottom of the crater, except the mountain 
and two lakes, is very level. On the fouth part are feveral 
fhrubs and fmall trees. There are many ftones in it that feem. 
to be impregnated; with minerals: I faw feveral pieces of pu- 
2 mice- 
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mice-ftone. Ialfo found many ftones about the fize of a man’s 
fill, rough, on one fide blue, which appearance, I imagine, 
they have got from heat, and being in contact with fome 
mineral. Thefe ftones are fcattered over the whole mountain, 
one or two of which I have fentyou, with fome others. 

After I had got up from the bottom of the crater, I could not 
help viewing it with admiration, from its wonderful ftruCture 
and regularity. Here I found an excavation cut through the 
mountain and rocks to an amazing depth, and with as much 
regularity and proportion of its conftituent parts, as if it had 
been planned by the hand of the moft fkilful mathematician. I 
wiftied much to remain on the mountain all night, to examine 
its feveral ridges with more attention next day ; but I could not 
prevail on my companion to ftay, and therefore thought it 
advifable to accompany him. 

I obferved the motion of the clouds on this mountain to be 
very lingular. Although there are feveral parts on it higher 
than the mouth of the crater, yet I faw their attraction was 
always to it. After entering on its eaft or windward fide, they 
funk a confiderable way into it; then, mounting the oppofite 
fide, and whirling round the north-weft fide, they ran along a 
ridge, which tended nearly north-eaft, and afterwards funk 
into a deep ravin, which divided this ridge from another on the 
north-weft corner of the mountain, and the highefton it, lying 
in a dire&ion nearly fouth and north. They keep the courfe of 
this ridge to* the fouth end, and then whirl off weft in their 
natural courlei 

I took my departure from the*mountain with great reluCtance. 
Although I encountered many difficulties to get up, yet it 
amply rewarded me for ail my toil ; but I had not time to< 
txamine it with that attention I wilhed. When I got on the 

peak 
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peak from which I had my fir ft view of it, and from] which 1 
could fee its different parts, I could not help reviewing it 
feveral times, After imprinting its ftru&ure on my mind, I 
took my final adieu of it, and returned down, and got to Mr* 
Fraser’s houfe about feven at night, much fatigued. 

I am forry I had no inftruments, to take the ftate of the air, 
mor the exa<ft dimenfions of the different parts of-the moun¬ 
tain ; but, I believe, on meafurement, they will be more than 
II have mentioned. 

-From the {iteration of thefe iflands to one another, and to the 
^continent of South America, I imagine there are fub-marine 
communications between the burning mountains or volcanoes 
'in each of them, and from them to the volcanoes on the high 
!mountains of America. The iflands, which are fituated next 
fthe continent, feem to tend in the direction of thofe moun¬ 
tains ; and I have obferved, that the crater in this ifland lies 
nearly in a dine with Soufriere in St. Lucia and Morne Pelee in 
Martinique, and i dare fay from Morne Pelee to a place of the 
fame kind in Dominique, and from it to the others; as it is cer¬ 
tain thereds fbmething of this kind in each of thefe iflands, 
'Barbadoes and Tobago excepted, which are quite out of the 
range of the reft. 

There is no doubt but eruptions or different changes in feme 
of them, although at a great diftance, may be communicated 
to and affeft the others in various manners. It is obferved by 
the inhabitants round thefe burning mountains, that fhocks of 
earthquakes are frequent near them, and more fenfibly felt 
than in other parts of the ifland, and the {hocks always go in 
:the direction of them. 

I cannot omit mentioning the great affiftance I received in 
•the above excurfion from Dr. Young, Mr. Maloune, and Mr. 

Fraser;; 
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Fraser; for, without the aid of their negroes, I could not 
have poflibly gone through with it. 


References to the figure, tab. II. 

A 1. The fummit that overlooks the crater, from; which the 
drawing is taken a 

AAAA. The circumference of the crater, 

BBBB. The circumference of the bottom# 

G. The burning mountain. 

D. The fmall one on its fummit; 

EE. The‘two lakes of water. 

F. The fedion of the rock on the weft fide of the crater# 

G. The large ravin. 

HHHH. Ravins of great depth. 

1 Efflorefcencfe on the north end of tho roek, which at z 
diftance looks like alum or nitre. 

112.3.4.5.6. The different ridges on the fummit of the moun-~ 
tain| as they join the crater; 

7. Woods deft toy ed by the hurricane. 

8.8. The clouds going to the fouthward of the weft ridge,* 
after paffing north on the weft fide 6f the crater. 

9 9.9. Where I defcended into the bottoip of the crater. 

v- and 1 o. The fummit and bafe of the ridge on which -1 
afcended the mountain. 
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